I54                         GUSTAV  MAHLER
He left with his orchestra for Springfield on the yth of
December, and on the 9th I joined him at Buffalo. I arrived
early in the morning; he sent Spiering, the first violin, to meet me.
I found Mahler at the hotel, and after a short rest we took the
train to Niagara and drove from there in an ante-diluvian carriage
to the Falls.
It was a day of wintry sunshine. Every twig was coated in ice.
When we got right up to the Falls and then beneath them by the
lift, the strength of the greenish light hurt our eyes. The thunder
of the water beneath the roof of ice, the trees mantled far and wide
in frozen foam, and the distant view over the snow-covered plain
all had a dreamlike beauty.
We turned away with reluctance and looked for somewhere
where we could eat. Surprisingly, there was nowhere at all
inviting and we could do no better than follow the other pilgrims
into a little restaurant, heated by an iron stove and smelling of
galoshes and steaming clothes. An old waiter came forward.
"It is a pleasure, Mr Mahler," he said beaming, "to see you here.
The last time I had the privilege of waiting on you was at the
Hartmarm in Vienna, but that is long ago now." We were in
good hands, for the old man could not do enough for us.
It was not easy for Mahler to be one of the crowd, when he was
recognized in Europe as a celebrity ^wherever he went. He was
so used to being a well-known figure that he had forgotten the
poverty and obscurity of his early years.
We got into the little carriage and into the little train and arrived
at last at Buffalo with hands and feet frozen. Mahler went
straight to bed, as he had to conduct that evening. He got up
after an hour, completely refreshed. I did not go to the concert,
as I had heard the programme four times already and, besides,
had travelled all night and arrived in the early hours.
He came straight back after the concert in high spirits to a
simple and belated meal. "I have realized to-day," he said,
"that articulate art is greater than inarticulate nature.** He had
been conducting the Pastoral Symphony and had found it more
tremendous than all the Niagara Falls,
Mahler had his third concert to conduct next day at a place in
the neighbourhood; so I went back to New York alone, because
I did not want to leave my little girl too long alone with her nurse.
At his suggestion I re-read "The Brothers Karamzov" on the
journey, and I telegraphed from New York: "Splendid journey
with Aliosha." He telegraphed back at once: "Journey with